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duties" kept him more than agreeably occupied. "From the necessity of being my own clerk," as he wrote to Robert Morris, August 26th, "and the interruptions to which I am constantly exposed, you will easily perceive that my moments are few and precious. Indeed, in the way I now live, I might pass five years in London and yet know but little more of it than when I left Philadelphia." He regretted much that he had been able to make so little progress in Mr. Robert Morris's affairs. " But I have had," he wrote, "the wind ahead of me ever since I left the Capes of Delaware. It will be favorable by and bye."
The London " rout" was evidently not in accord with Morris's taste, and he expresses an ever-fresh astonishment at the stiffness of the drawing-rooms and the ladies. " I go to-night to Mrs. Cosway's," he says. " She is vastly pleasant, but her ladies are all ranged in battalia on the opposite side of the room. Discuss a little with her" the froideur anglaise> and, while she is in conversation with them, throw the pith of that discussion into these stanzas, which I leave with her, being a kind of address to the ladies.
By nature's various beauty blest,
Ah! why your wealth conceal, And why, in cold indifference drest,
Her blessings not reveal? \-
Vast treasures in a heart confined.
No pleasures can impart; And so the treasures of the mind,
And feelings of the heart.
Your conversation, like your coin,
Is gold, but yet 'tis strange How oft, when social circles join,
You want a little change.. The lively Miss Conway laughed at him for wasting time on such paltry images ; whereupon the historian gently reproved her, telling her not to be so severe, that it had required both science and genius to make even such poor imitations, and, he continued, "with all your attainments you cannot produce such works." After this conversation she set herself to model in wax, and finally to cut the marble, Mrs. Darner was one of the trio of beautiful women who canvassed London during the bitterly contested election of Charles James Fox for Westminster. On the death of Horace Walpole Mrs. Darner found herself the possessor of his Gothic villa at Strawberry Hill, and here, amid the splendid confusion of things valuable and otherwise, and surrounded by her chosen companions, Mrs. Berry, Mrs Garrick, Mrs. Siddons, and, last but not least, Joanna Baillie, she passed the last years of her life. She died in "her eightieth year, after an eventful and interesting career.ry.*
